Opinion 


but with promoting interest and proficiency in writing 
and reading on the widest possible scale. This calls for 
periodical sampling of student writing in all courses, along 
with conferences between English staff members and 
those in other subject-areas. Special effort should be made 
to supply relevant linguistic and literary supplementation 
to subjects like science, medicine, history, geography, or 
political science, e.g., explanatory glossaries with word- 
origins explained, prefix-root-suffix studies, reading lists 
of literary selections relevant to particular subjects, and 
the like. All this, naturally, would serve to stress once 
again the central role of language competence throughout 
the whole system, not merely as a matter unilaterally 
assigned to English teachers, with the result that “disci- 
pline” as bearing on the use of language would be much 
more an all-school concern. The gains to be achieved 
through thus “exploding” language-awareness—from 
classrooms operated within a single department, outward 
into the entire curriculum—are incalculably important. Or 
put riegatively, it is doubtful at most that keeping the 
lamp of such awareness flickering in only one murky 
corner can go very much farther towards solving the cru- 
cial problem of creeping illiteracy throughout our entire 
“educated” population. 


6. The English staff needs to perform a variety of functions all 
related to learning-assistance. Necessary as it is to confer with 
students, supervise laboratories, and administer periodic 
tests, the English staff should not spend its whole availa- 
ble time solely in these activities. Production of new 
learning-aids and upgrading of older ones should be con- 
tinuous. Provision should be made for occasional single 
lectures by staff or visitors; for short group-seminars 
(three or four sessions only, on special literary topics upon 
request by groups of students), and for such other events 
as plays, poetry-readings, or contests. 


7. In the final analysis, who “knows best” and when does he know 
it? It is commonly alleged (if less commonly accepted) as an 
article of educational faith that “teacher knows best”—i.e., 
“knows what's good for you.” Is that so? If so, under what 
circumstances? Nothing should be accepted as “known” by 
English staff until it has been established by testing and 
re-testing. Under such a procedure, the old article of faith 
would have to be amended to read: “The teacher doesn’t 
know until he/she finds out what you need; then both of 
you will have a solid basis upon which to direct 
your effort, which finally—in a lifetime continuum—has 
to be your responsibility.” 


These are the main heads; much more can be said about 
any one of them. I hope they may prove thought- 
provoking as well as being thought provoking. 
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